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humour. One letter to his old companions at York reminds them
how they trained him in his early years and with paternal floggings
brought him to man's estate. On another occasion he playfully
warned the canons against falling in love or getting tipsy. On his
last visit to York he seems to have found the cold very trying after
his long stay in France, for he wrote to his servant, asking him to
send some warm clothing and a supply of wine "because the acidity
of the beer in these parts plays havoc with my stomach."
The mention of the palace school of Charlemagne for the sons
of courtiers, raises the question whether a like development occurred
in England. According to his biographer, Asser, Alfred the Great
seems to have contemplated some such thing, but Asser's testimony
cannot by any means be taken as accurate. If Alfred did establish
a palace school, it was not continued after his death. Alfred's
fame as a patron of education rests upon his earnest attempt to
repair the ravages wrought by the Viking invasions. He tells us that
as the result of the raids, "So great was the decay of learning among
Englishmen that there were very few on this side Humber, and I
ween not many north of it, who could understand the Mass or
translate a letter from Latin into English. No, 1 cannot remember
one such, south of the Thames, when I came to the throne."
Alfred's work of restoration consisted in his translations and in his
invitations to famous scholars to visit England and assist him in
his task. It was in this way that both Asser and Gnmbald came
to dwell at Alfred's court. One of Alcuin's successors in the palace
school was the famous philosopher, Scotus Engena. William of
Malmesbury asserts that some time after 872, Erigena was invited
to England by Alfred, where he became head of the school con-
nected with the monastery of Malmesbury and met his end by being
stabbed to death with the pens of his infuriated pupils. A good
deal of controversy has raged over the trustworthiness of William's
statement.1
Dunstan has always been reputed an important patron of
schools and learning, but such a crop of legends has developed
around his activities that it is difficult to dissociate the truth from
error. Aelfric was a pupil of Dunstan and his authorship of an
Anglo-Saxon grammar, a Glossary, and the well-known Colloquy,
testify that education had made considerable progress. Aelfric
1 The evidence for Engena's residence at Malmesbury is discussed at length
by R L. Poole, Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought and Learning,
pp. 273-85, S.P.C.K, 1920.